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ABSTB^CT 

The status of voien faculty in ctolleges and 
universities is considered*' Jhile there has be^ increased hiring of 
vomen on college -faculties, voun faculty members still lag behind 
men in rank and salary, even vhen differences in fields, 
inattitutions, and postdoctoral €?xperience are considered,, wcmen 
presently constitute about 2^ percent of the full-tine instructional 
faculty in higher education. Host of the growth in the proportion of 

•women faculty can be attributed to. the kiting o£ individuals under ' 
the age of 30 to fill untenured. positions. Only ^6 percent cf .women 
faculty have tenure, compared to 7*2 percent of men faculty* somen 

'faculty, on the average/ receive 17.,5 percent less in salary, On« of 
the reasons givfen for the low percental of women gaining tenure and 
the declining number of women fuLl prefessors is the relatively low 
number of women who received doctorates before 1970. Once appointexi 
to tefture-track positions^ womien faculty climrf^the academic ladder 
mare slowly than men. Since teaching, research,, and institutional 
service are all important factors in the evaluation ot faculty for 
promotion and salary increase^, it is necessary to determine if male- 
and^feaale* faculty differ in the amount of time* they spend doing 

't^'hoae things. There is, for instance,, a considerable difference 

"between the t^eaching loads of full-time male arnd female faculty: 
women^more often ^re. involved in tiding. Tbe evidence about the 
publication rates of male versus f^le facultfs^emg, conflicting; 
however, even when the pablicatlon ra.tes of a'cademic Wdwen and men 
are identical, m#n are promoted more rapidly. The individual's 
professional visibility and service to the institution as factors 
ofteA considered for advancejien.t a lb o are addressed. (SH) 
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Women Faculty: D^evelopment, PTomotion, and Pay 

) 

^ • by Ruth B, Ekstrom 
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cccnt efforts to bring about 
equity have increased the hiring 
of women on college facukies. ' 
Women iaculty members, ; 
however, still lag behind men in rank 
and salary, even when differences in 
fields, institutions, and postdoctoral 
experience are taken into account. 

Women presently constitute about 
24 percent of the full-time^ 
instruaional faculty in higher \ 
^education. While thf^roportion of 
women faculty has increased slightly in 
recent years, most of this growth can 
be attnbuted to the hiring of 
individuals under the age of 30 to fill 
untenured positions. Only 46 percent 
of women faculty have tenure, 
compared to 72 percent of men faculty 
(1). In addition, the percentage 6f 
tenurod faculty who are women has 
aaually declined in recent years, going 
from 27.4 percent in 1974-75 to 25.1 
percent iii^7'6-7^ {see Chart No. 1). 
^ Women faculty, on the aveVagc,^ 
rec^ve 17.5 percent less in salary. 
Salary "differences persist even when 
academic field, type of institution, and 
rank are taken into account. For 
example, the average male professor at 
a pnvate university^reccives $28,589 
while* thravenjge female full professor 
ves $25 ,219., Although the salary 
fferenccs tow to be less at the lower 
ranks, therc/is no type of institunon, 
academic fictd, or Caculty rank where 
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. the average salaries oF Female faculty 
equal or exceed the male average (2). 

One of the reasons given fdr the low 
perifentage of women gaining tenure 
and the declining number of women 
full professors is the. relatively low 
number of women who received 
doaorates before 1970. Women 
received about 15 percent of the 
doctorates in the- 1930s, By the 1950s, 
this figure had dei^lined to 10 percent. 
Dunng the 1970s, ^he proportion of 
doctorates granted tb women has ' 
increased sharply, reaching 24.9 ' 
percent in 1976; however, most of- 
these recent doaorates are not yet 
eligible for tenure-level positions. 



women Gsed to Face 
Orscrimination in Hinng 

The proportion of doctorates- 
awardedto women is increasingjn all 
academic areas. However, there are 
considerable differences in the 
proportions across fields. Forty-five 
percent of al^ doaorates awarded to 
women are in the fields of 
anthropology, biology, education, the 
health sciences, psychology, and the 
Romance languages. Other fields in 
which women receive more than 25 
percent of the doctorates are home 
economics, art history, Germanic 
languages, comparative Jiterature, 



soiial work, English, -speech, library 
so^ceSj linguistics, classics, 
microbiology, and sociology. The 
fields that attraa the most women are 
those already glutted witb^Ph.D.*s. 
There is still a particularly severe lack 
of women in academic fields such as 
mathematics, where womp n are 1 1 
percent of all doaoral faculty,. and 
chemistry, where women are 13 ' 
percent of the doctoral faculty, and in 
engineering and the physical saences. 

Until recently, the recruitment 
process was a serious barrier the 
employment of women faculty 
menlbers. Job critena often assumed 
the traditional white male life-style and 
career ladder. Moreover, women job 
cahdidates wefe frequently viewed in 
terms of sex-role ster«ypes suggesting 
that they are less mtelligent than men, 
that they do not have a^real 
commitment to a career, and that they 
are irresponsible and emotionally 
uiTstable. 

Various institutionat poliacs also 
limited the recruitment of wOmen. 
Aati-nepotism poliCiesf which seem to 
bedisappeanng, prevented academic 
women from being employed in the > 
same department or institution as their 
husbands. Policies preventing 
institutions fropi hirihg their own 
graduates often limited [ob 
opportunities for women who were not 
able to' relocate. * . 
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WomtiQ also were often affeaed by 
sodecal expeaadoos and, as a result, 
sometinies undervalued themselves and 
tkeir abilities. Married women, for 
instance, may have been led to expea ^ 
'that their husbands' careers shouW be 
more important than their own. The 
evidence si^ests that acaddnic 
women'havc been moi;p likely than 
equally able men to seek jobs in the * 
less-prestigious institudonss in the 
lower canks, or in marginal types of 
employment. For example, women 
have been more likely to seek jobs in ' 
two- or four-year* colleges than in 
fesearch umversuies. 



Tenure Decisions Still 
Reflect Sexist Bias 

. Despite these problems, there 
appears to have been a sincere effort in 

" recent years at. affirmative action in the 
recruitment of women f^lty. Both 
Bayer and Astin j[3) and.Cartter and 
Ruhter (4) reported^that, by the mid- 

^ 1970s, evidence of sex ^scrimination 
m first-job placement aiui^aal salary 
had Jargcly disapeared. Howler, the 
evidence also suggests that, iirim>st 
academic fields, women with \^ 
doao rates receive a disproportion a ttejy 
small percentage of tenure-track \ 
appointments and may be more likely 

* to take postdoaoral appomtments and 
other alternative positions.. 

Once appointed to tenurc-track . 
positions, women faculty* climb the 

^ academic ladder m6re slowly than 
men. For example, among men ahd 
women who received" Ph.D. 's between 
1960 and 1969, men arc two to three 
times^ai likely to have become full 
^ofessors as wom'en. The lag in 
•chieviog tenured status varies 
somewhat with the academic field, , 
feeing least in the social sciences and 

' greatest in the physical sciences. 
According to recent dau compiled by 
Lilli Homig for the National Academy 

^of Sciences' Commission on Himian 

* R^ourtes, The pfopofntm of men 
adiieviiig' tenure has exceeded that of 
women by about 5 to 20 percent 
amons recent doctoral cohorts.** 

Since teaching, research, and 



institudonal service are all important 
^aaors in the evaluatiop of faculty for 
promotion and salary i^eases, it is 
necessary to determine If mal^ and 
female faculty differ in the amount of 

. time they spend doing these things. 
There is^ for instance, a considerable 
difference between the teachmg loads 
of full-time male and femai^ facul^. 
The NCES data show that only 35 
percent of female university faculty, 
compared to 53 percent of male 
umvefsity faculty, teach eight hours or 
less per week. Twenty -eight percent of 
women faculty members, compared to 
15 percent of the men, teach 13 or 
^more hours per week. In four*year 
colleges, significantly more women 
than men teach more than 17 hours 

,per week. 

' Women faculty are often reported as 
being more interested m teaching than 
in research. This preference may be 
- related to the higher proportion of 
•. women faculty m four-year and two- 
year colleges, which emphasize 
teaching, or to malerfemale differences 
m field of speaalizaaon. There is also 
considerable evidpice that, in graduate 
school and in their careers, academic 
women are steered away from research 
and encouraged to teach. 

Tidball (5) described bow male ' 
faculty members subscribe to the ' 
research image of an institution^as 
defining institutional quality and how 




is an important pan of the 
image of .academic soccess. Etch 
college a^ 'univenity should decide 
the relative importance (rf teaching and 
research to its mission and institutional 
values and then see that the critena'by 
which its faculty are evaluated 
OQimstently r^^ca this decision^ 

The data on male-female diffbences « 
in tfaching loads suggests that male 
faculty have more tmie for research 
thafr female faculty. Additionally, 
there are dau (6) suggesting that male 
facMty teach graduite-level courses 
with greater frequency than 
mtroduaory courses and^ thus, have 
rooTf opportunity to obtain research 
assistance from graduate students. In 
universities, according to Homig, 
almost tlO percent of male faculty say 
diey are pnmarily researchers. 

~ Wdmen*^ Research Is 
^ Evaluated Unfairly 

In institutions where "publish or 
pensh** IS the byword, considerable 
emphasis is placed on publications 
resulting from faculty research. The 
evidence 2Jx)ut the publication rates of 
""faculty seems eonflicting. Simon, 
Clark, and Galway,*in "The Woman 
Ph.D.: A Rtccnt Profile" (1976), found 
that thf percentage of Ph.D. *s who 
have published at least one ^anicle was 
higher among women than among, 
men; however, the mean number of 
articles*by men was higher. J. A. 
Centra, in ^omen, Men, and the _ 
Ddctorate (1974), found that, among 
Ph.D.'s, men produced more books 
and artjdesjh^iHvomcn. Howevq-,-* ' 
studies show that these iipparent 
sex diffptnces become insignificant 
when factors such as held , academic 
rank, and type of position ^re 
considered (7). 

Even 4j^'hcn the publication rates oT 
academic women and men are 
identical, however., men are promoted^ 
morrrapfdly (8). One reason for this 
nuy be that publications by women 
and men are not evaluated in thf same 
manher. For example, inUindiests, 
material belitved tQ have been written - 
by Women has been iudged less . , 



competent than the same ihatcrial 
. when thought to be by men (9). 
When women's research is 
evaluated^ the criteria may reflect male 
biases. Specifically, the significance of 
an activity or of an atea of research 
and scholarship^ may be determifie<i by 
. what the male-donunated educational 
community InH defined as imponant 
and legitimate. The different values 
held by many women and minority 
academicians ar^ rarely taken into 
consideration, and, as a consequence, 
new types of scholaf^hip and Work 
that challenge traditional views may be 
*deprec^ued or undervalued.. As Janet 
Brown points out in "Professional 
Development for Women" U976), 
"Without a healthy nux of women and 
minorities in the academic ^orld, 
many vafues and assumptions will * 
remain unchallenge^r 

This type of differential evaluation 
of mates and females continues , 
throughout every phase of faculty 
» evaluation, including reviews for 
salary, promotion, and tenure. Faculty 
members serving on committees where 
others are evaluated should be 
sensitive to the problem of differential 
evaluation and uke whatever steps 
they feel wiH be most cffeaivc ih 
bringing this problem to the attention 
of the rest of <he group. There is a 
need for training matenals tahelp 
faculty, administrators/ fnd. trustees 
become sensitive to the problems mi' 
\ differential evaluation. ' 

The Structure of Academia " 
' Still Limits Opportunities 

Other faaprs often cqnsidercd fpr 
advancemei^are an individual's 
professional «isibiltf and service to the 
institution. In the past, wopien faoSlty • 
wer^ often excluded from panels and, 
committees set up'by the"**old boys** 
network. In his 197i study, 
^^Institutional Vanation in the Status of 
Academic Womcn^*^ Robmaon reported 
that women received fewer and less 
prestigious committee assignments 
than nien* More recent anecdotal 
evidence suggests dUt women faculty 
may now be dealing with hea^ 



overloads- of committee responsibilities 
as institutions seek to have a "token 
female" on every committee. Gray (10) 
has commented, **Fyw female faculty 

. are tenured. Requinng their attendance 
at frequent meetings may guarantee , 
that they, will never have the time or 
op]X>rtunity to condua the research 
necessary to pass a teniife-review 
procedure 

Morc#ver, because women and 
minority groups are underrepresented 
on college faculties, they are under 
speaal pressures <o respond to the 
informal counseling peeds of women 

«and minority students and also to • 
respond to requests for their- services 

" from women's^groups and the minority* 
community outside of academe. In 
extreme cases, these individuals are * 
asked to represent the college to 
women and minonty groups and K) 
defend Its aaions involving women 
and minoritifs J)Ut are not given any < 
recognition for their intermediary role. 

The inability of some male faculty 
members to consider women as serious 
academicians and researchers^ is 

" derived from societal attitudes that ^ 

funaion as fovcrt barriers to career 
. suecpss. Women arc cxpeacd to *do 
poorly, a(»d when they succeed, their 
success IS discounted. Research has * 
demonstrated, A at the reaspns 
underlying male and female Qicces^ are 
differendy perceived; male success is 

' typically_attributfd to ability, while 
female success is typically attributed to 
luck (11). This tendency has been 

• found to be more pronounced in 
•occupations,' like college professor, 
* that are sex-stereotyped.' Patricia 
Graham, in her 1970 study on * ' 
"Wpmen in Academe," has suggested • 

^that the inability of men to accept 
women as equals creates particular 
problems in the hiring of mature 
women for tenure-level positions ^and 
'rn promddng them to tenure. Young 
women can be hired for junior^level 
positions without an implication of 
equality and then cast into the 
stereotypic roles of daughter <^r . 
mascot. ' . * , 

Moreover, academic women often 
lack access to experiences necessary for 
professional advancement because of 
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their .punority sums in their 
departments and insatudons. When a 
women is the only female in a 
department or program, she is treated 
difioendy by her colleagues. The lone 
' woman is subjea to **stadsdcal 
discriminadonr Either she is treated as 
if she resembles women on the average 
or she is cast into one of several . 
stereotyped roles. Individuals who are 
stadsttcal rarides must spend more 
time proving their competence,\and 0 
this addiaonal demand ipay impede 
professional advancement. 



Women Faculty Still Earn 
Less than Male Colleagues ' 

, Women faculty may respond to their 
"token" stanw by exhibiting that 
phenomenon often described as "fear 
of success." However, Lockheed, m 
''female Moaves to Avoid Success" 
(1975), suggested that what these 
w(Hnen fear is not success bu^ being 
considered deviant. This JAr is oneli 
reason why women's grog^ are so 
important for womfcn faculty. 
All of the ttsearch on faculty 

salaries shows ngit women cam less 

xthan men. According to 1978 data 




from the U.S. Office ql^Educadon, the 
average salaries were $19,313 for male 
faculty and $15,941 for female 
faculty. The salary gap tends to 
inoAse both over time ^nd with 




advanang rank. Thus, the salary 
difference between men and women at 
the level of assistant professor is 4 
percent; at the level of full professor, 
10 percent. Fifteen years after 
receiving the doaorate, wcAnen earn 
_from 13 to 23 percent less than men. 
Women fiill professors in the scier^ 
make from 9 to 28 percent less than 
men at this rank. 

A variety of reasons for this salary 
gap have been advanced. One reason 
may be that there are proportionately 





more women faculty in two-and four- 
year colleges and fewer in the research 
universities, where the highest salaries 
arc found (see Chan No. 2). Another 
reason may be that the proportion of 
women is small in fields Hkc medianc 
where salaries arc high and large in the 
ans and humanities where salaries are 
low. But analyses controlling for field, 
rank, and experi^n^ s|iow that these 
salary differendals persist*. Thus, 15 ^ 
seems likely that the cause of these pay 
differences is more fundamental and 
may be related to the same differendal 
evaluadon processes that account for 
the slower promotion of women. 
There is supporting evidence for this in 
researchjby Tuckman (12), who-fbund 
that the methods of determining 
academii! salary dif^ for males and 
females. 

Sandler (13) has described some of 
the myths that may lead to ^pwer 
salaries for academic women. These 
ifidlide: ' 

• Nfipied women faculty members dooV 
nc^ as much money, so it*s all nght to 
*pay them less. 

• tlnmamed women faculcy-members don*t 
need at much money, io it*t aU nght to 

. pfl|r them leu. 

• Academic women earn less than academtv 
men because they ar^*t as well qualified. 
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Sandilqr dees studies that refticc the 
myths and shows that they are costing 
women faculty an average of 
approximately $1,000 a year. 

Liss (14) has suggested that, because 
of their omcentration in the lowest 
ranks and their acceptance ot myths 
abow diemselves, women faculty often 
fail to see that diey are victims of sex 
discrimination. As a comequence, they 
**are not able to help wcll-intendoned 
administrators understand the ' 
incremental dedsi<ms that tend to 
exclude or discriminate against 
women.** Stronger sodsd networks of 
women faculty have be^ 
recommended as one ^lutioiK A 
serious commitment to improvmg the 
status ^of women faculty also requires 
that steps be uken to reduce .their role 
conflicts, furnish fihem with the same 
kind of role models and mentors that 
men have available, and provide thenf 
with equita*ble s^anes an<^ career 
opportunities. 
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Identifying Issues in Postsecondary Education 



by Cheryl L. W|ld, Rich^d Fortna\ and Joan Knapp 



pinion jeadcrs at almost every 
■ ^ J level of postsecondary 

education are deeply concerned 
■■Hi about the growing power of 
ifederal» sutr, and local govemm^ts 
to influence policy at educational 
institutions. 

They also Worry about measunng 
the quah'ty of ijostsecondary educatifm 
and developing new modes 
of institution^^ governance and 
management « 

These arc^ioaie of tlic conclusions 
drawn from a recent Educatioiial 
Testing Service study of issues in 
postsecondary education funded by the 
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Cei|ter fAr Education- 
Inces). T^c purposes of this 
emerging issues 
^duc^tion^n^ to 
process.that nces could use 
ic list of issues periodically, 
cheff determined that 
itent of loumal^ 
Its (iiK:luding 
ipcrs) written by 
was a relatively 

ivc way to define 
try educadon and 
informadon that is useful is 
them. 
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; journals seleaed for content 



analysis were aaup BulleUn, Change, 
Chromcle of Higher Education, \ 
C^lege Board Retnetu, Communtty 
and Ji^tor College Journal, and 
Compact. From these journals, 80 
ardcles were chosen for funher study. 
In addidon, 60 opinion leaders were 
ideftdfied and asked to submit 
xlocuments dealing with postsecondary 
educadon that they had pitsented or 
published between January 1975 and 
December 1977. Forty-one responded 
by foryvarding materials. 

A total of 121 ardcles and 
documents from the journals and ^ 
opinion leaders were reviewed. The 
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